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LATE  NEWS 


United  States  cotton  exports  during  December  l^hS>  amounted  to 
529,000  bales  (of  500  pounds  gross ),  compared  with  21+0,000  during 
the  same  month  of  19^4-7 •     The  December  shipments  brought  total  cotton 
exports  for  the  Augu3t-^ecember  19^3  period  to  1,515*000  bales. 
This  total  compares  with  715*000  bales  for  the  corresponding  5-month 
period  of  lyh-7 » 
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Grain  sup-plies  in  the  k  principal  exporting  countries  on  January  1, 
19*4-9  totaled  about  158  million  short  tons,  according  to  estimates  of  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    The  current  supply- -particularly 
of  feed  grains--is  the  largest  of  recent  years,  and  is  the  result  mainly 
of  much  larger  stocks  of  corn  in  the  United  States.    A  substantial  increase 
is  also  reported  in  United  States  oats  stocks  and  smaller  increases  for 
wheat  and  barley,    January  1  supplies  of  grain  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere, 
however,  were  less  than  a  year  previous. 

The  total  supply  of  158  million  tons  of  grain  in  the  k  countries  is 
about  29  percent  more  than  the  stocks  a  year  earlier  and  lk  percent  above 
the  average  of  the  past  5  years.    Much  of  this  increase  in  the  total 
supply  will  he  absorbed  by  domestic  feed  requirements  in  the  United  States . 
In  addition,  however,  the  improved  supply  position  reflected  in  these 
estimates  has  permitted  a  heavy  movement  of  grains  in  international  trade 
since  the  beginning  of  the  new  crop  year  in  July. 

Exports  of  all  grains  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  during  the 
6  months  July-December  19*4-8  amounted  to  13.5  million  short  tons,  exceed- 
ing the  large  exports  of  12.7  million  tons  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  I9I4-T-     Of  those  totals,  the  United  States  accounted  for  about  75  Per- 
cent during  both  periods.    Shipments  from  Australia  were  larger  than 
usual,  amounting  to  approximately  2.1  million  short  tons,  compared  with 
1  million  tons  in  the  second  half  of  19*4-7.    Those  from  Argentina,  however, 
continued  well  below  prewar  levels,  amounting  to  *4-.l  million  short  tons 
or  about  the  same  as  for  the  corresponding  6  months  of  19^7 • 

Supplies  considered  in  this  report  include  the  recently  harvested 
crop  of  small  grains  in  Argentina  and  Australia  as  well  as  the  remaining 
stocks  of  old  grain,  since  harvesting  of  small  grains  in  these  countries 
becomes  general  in  December.    The  Argentine  corn  supply  is,  however, 
like  supplies  of  all  grain  in  Northern  Hemisphere  countries,  exclusively 
old-crop  grain  remaining  from  the  last  harvest.     (The  corn  harvest  in 
Argentina  normally  gets  actively  under  way  in  April.) 

Grain  stocks  in  the  United  States  on  January  1  were  120  million  short 
tons,  more  than  *4-0  percent  above  the  stocks  at  the  beginning  of  19*4-8. 
A  large  part  of  that  gain  is  due  to  the  sharp  rise  in  corn  stocks  follow- 
ing this  year's  record  production.     Corn  stocks  on  January  1  were  more 
than  1  billion  bushels  larger  than  the  small  quantity  on  hand  at  the 
beginning  of  19*4-8.     Stocks  of  oats  were  also  substantially  above  those  of 
a  year  before,  as  a  result  of  a  near -record  crop  this  year.    Wheat  stocks 
were  moderately  larger  than  a  year  previous  though  the  harvest  was  about 
50  million  bushels  smaller.    Barley  and  rye  show  some  increase  over  last 
year's  low  level. 

(Text  continued  on  Page        ;  table  on  following  page) 
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GRAINS:    Estimated  supplies  in  the  principal  exporting  countries 
.  January  1,  1944-1949  a/ 


Country 
and  year 

Wheat  '  |  Rye 

Barley     |  Oats  b/   "  Corn 

Total 

United  States 

1945 
1946 
1947 
1948. 
Average 

1949 
Canada 
19'  t4  . 

1945  • 
1946 
1947  • 
1948 

Average 

1949  ' 

Argentina 

1944. 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1943 

Average 

1949. 
Australia 

1944 

1945 
1946 
1947 
1-948 
Average 

■  1949 

Total 

1944 

1945 

1946 

19U7 

1948 
Average 

1949 

:  Million  :  Million 
bushels  :  bushels 

Million  •  Million  :  Million 
bushels  :  bushels  :  bushels 

Thousand 
short  tons 

:         818  :      .,  42 
,  .  828  :  26 
682  :  13 
.    642  :  9 
802  :  l4 

217 
213 
192 
176 
188 

751 

784 
1,065 
934 
780 

1,986 
2,124 
1,904 
2,208 
1,556 

•  98,548 
102,696 

95,7&4 
100,504 

85,012 

754  :  21 

197 

'   .  863 

1,956 

.  96,509 

857  : 

5  692 

3li5 

.  340 
295 

17 

14 

8 
3 
5 
4 

230 

181 
140 
100 
- 110 
115 

973 
i  .0*7 

280 
295 
225 

2,612 

•  0/ 

c/ 
0/ 

120,410 

32,755 

.  28,059 
17,594 
17,995 

!  15,547 

s  453 

7  :  129 

324 

22,390 

:  335 

443 
530 

: 

>.  240 
270 

'  17 

19 
13 
15 

25 
25 

115 

35 
35 

f5 
60 

55 

250 

£n 
00 

90 

72 

'  55 
60 

25 

40 
40 

90 

I7,53f> 

16,450 
.  16,184 
:  10,714 
ll,34o 
13,6c  '• 

302 

19 

■'  '4B' 

65 

13,658 

215 

i  251 
112 

145 
130 
220 

20 

0/ 
0/ 
0/ 

—^7  

•'•  35 

8  ' 

6 
10 
13 

20 

75 
23 

12 
30 
25 

45 

135 

c/ 

>  a 
— K- 

12,830 

8,090 
3,696 
5,070 
4,612 

7,800 

172 

?( 

11 

27 

c/  • 

5,B^4 

:  210 

:  2,204 
1,862 

:  1,397 
:  1,352 
:  1,587 

2/ 

75 
47 

:  31 

1  39 
43 

15 

441 

394 
:  355 
«  359 
:  378 

25  :  0/ 

1,269  :  2,011 
1,281  ,  2,254 
:      1,447':  1,944 
1,309  :  2,2i+8 
1,110  :  1,646 

7,060 

155,843 
•  150,635 

:  129,162 
:  134,451 
:  121,959 

:  1,681 

47 

3«7 

1,283  :      2,021  :  138,I£1 

:  1,617 

54 

s  395 

1,323  :      2,747  :  157,836 

a/  Data  lor  Northern  Hemisphere  countries  represent  January  1  stocks;  estimates 


Tor  Southern  Hemisphere  countries  include  new  crop  of  small  grains  as  well  as 
estimated  stocks  of  old  grain  on  January  1.    b/  Canadian  oats  reported  in 
bushels  of  34  pounds;  in  other  countries  in  bushels  of  32  pounds.    0/  Production 
small  and  supplies  on  hand  believed  to  be  negligible. 

Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.     Prepared  or  estimated  on  the  basis 
of  official  statistics,  reports  of  United  States  Foreign  Service  officers,  and 
other  information. 
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FRUITS,  VEGETABLES  AND  NUTS 

IRAQ  1948  DATE 

SEASON  ABOUT  OVER         '  ........ 

The  1914-8  export  season  for  Iraq  dates  was 'about '6ver 'early ' this  month 
with  shipments  totalling  1,799,799  cases.    'The 'United  States  was  the 
destination  for  334,844  cases  of  select  dates 'arid  85,992  cases  of  dates 
of  general  average  quality.    The  net  weight  of 'cases  shipped 'to  the 
United  States  ranged  from  1+0  to  70  pounds  with  'the.,  "tonnage  of  the  entire 
lot  totalling  13,221  short  tons  compared  with' 10, 173  tons  actual  imports 
in  the  1947  shipping1  season. 


The  United.  Kingdom  was  the  principal  buyer  of  Iraq,'  dates  during  the 
season,  with  purchases  totalling  1,007,140'  cases'  of  dates  of.  general 
average  quality  and  1, 680  short  tons  of  Sayirs  in  baskets.    There  were 
1,002,873  cases  of  70  pounds  net  in- the  purchases  arid  4,267  cases  of  52.5 
pounds.    The  total  United  Kingdom  purchase, ' including' basket ' dates, 
totalled  36,887  short  tons.    The  smaller  cases  were " cellophane  wrapped 
dates  for  use  by  the  :British  armed  forces  in  Germany."  '  'The  United 
Kingdom  is  'to  receive  an  additional  lot  of '30,000  cases  or  about  1,050 
short  tons  as  soon  as  they  can  ."be  packed.    This  last  lot  completes  the 
export  movement  for  the  1948-49  season. 

Canada  was  the  destination  for  92,520  cases  ranging'  in  size  from 
67  to  70  pounds  net  weight,  totalling  3,193  short  tori's.' ' 'Australia 
purchased  145, 208  cases,  New  Zealand  60,695  Cases'  arid  the  Union  'of 
South  Africa  64,273  cases.     The  balance  was"  exported  in  small'  lots  to 
Bermuda,  Eire,  Belgium  and  Trieste.     The  net  weight' of  the' dates'  shipped 
to  countries  other  than  the  United  Kingdom,  Uriited  States,  and' Canada 
are  not  known  but  are  presumed  to  have  been" in' 70'  pound' cases  which 
would  make  a  total  of '61,396"  tons  for  the _ season's 'exports  in  cases. 

In  addition  to  the  dates  exported -in  cases,  15,464  short  tons  of 
basket  dates  were  exported  to  India  and  Persian 'Gulf  ports.    There  were 
7,666  short  tons  of  Zehdi,  7,006  tons  of  Sayir  and  the  "balance  "was  made  . 
up  of  Hallawi,  Dairi  and  Khadrawi.     The  total  exportation  of 'dates 
during  the  season  including  case  and  basket  packed 'dates 'amounted  to 
78,540  short  tons.       •  "    v   <  •  


FATS  AND  OILS  /...,'• 

U.S.  LARD  EXPORTS 
BELOW  1947 

United  States  exports  of  lard  in  1948  dropped  over  28  percent  below 
the  1947  level  and  were  about  half  of  the  wartime  average.     They  were 
still  39  percent  above  the  average  prewar  figure,  however.    The  reduction 
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UNITED  STATES:    Lard  exports,  calendar  year  1948  with  comparisons 


Country  of  destination 


:  Average 
:  1935-39 


Average 
1940-44 


1947 


1,000 
pounds 


North  America; 

Canada  

Costa  Eica. , 


 :  2,008 

 :  1,186 

.  Cub.a.  39,912 

Dominican  Repub lie 

Guatemala.  

Haiti..  

Mexico  

Netherlands  West  Indies  

Panama  Canal  Zone  ....... 

Panama,  Republic  of . , . „  

Others  .  

Total.  c . . :  ~5r,960~ 

South  America:  : 

Colombia    .:  3,740 

Ecuador....  2  800 

Peru  :  31 

Venezuela  3,220 

Others  ,  :  35 


460 
396 
644 

5,500 
308 
158 

1,032 
356 


Total   :  7,826 

Europe :  : 

Austria  b/  „  » 

Belgium  Luxemburg  «,  :  2 , 460 

Czechoslovakia  :  1,654 

France  ,    1  28 

Germany  b/  :  2 , 536 

Greece  ,  :  2 

Italy   708 

Poland  and  Danzig  :  40 

Switzerland  :  218 

United  Kingdom  :  95,732 

Others  :  2,274 


1,000 
pounds 


1,000 
pounds 


304 
1,752 
63,976 
784 
178 
660 
27,786 
156 
430 
1,866 
1,838 


13,927 
2,440 

75,267 
966 

425 
1,096 
28,283 

575 
1,360 
2,091 
2,383 


99,730 


1287813 


3,632 
674 
15 
4,440 
45 


6,555 
4,382 
2,949 

6,853 
1,487 
22  226 


Total   „.  . :  105,652' 

Soviet  Union  0  • 

Asia  :  36 

Africa  :  158 

Oceania  :  4 


832 

148 

388 
1,500 

544 
336,542 
4,638 


344,592 


32,727 
18,973 
12,156 
49,773 
17,030 
1,413 
39,424 
16,280 
2,297 
24,420 
11^466 


225,959 


Grand  total.  :  165,636 


108,482 
4,376 
1,882 
388 

568,256 


5 

2,457 
1,275 


3HCT735 


a/  Subject  to  revision,  b/  Prior  to  January 
Germany . 


1,  1945  Austria  included  with 


Compiled  from  official  sources, 
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of  exports  compared  with  the  -wartime  volume  may  "be  attributed  mainly  to 
decreased  production  in  the  United  States  and  to  the  cessation  of  wartime 
foreign  aid  programs.    Increased  availabilities  of  fats  from  other  sources 
has  reduced  the  need  for  fats  from  the  United  States,    Purchases  with 
United  States  funds  for  Germany,  Greece,  and  Austria  resulted  in  much 
larger  exports  to  these  3  countries  in  19*1-8  than  in  any  previous  year. 

Two  countries,  United  Kingdom  and  Soviet  Union,  which  took  the  hulk 
of  the  19k0-kk  shipments  under  lend-lease,  received  much  less  in  19U7  and 
in  19*4-8.    In  19^8  no  shipments  were  made  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  only 
31,000  pounds  went  to  the  United  Kingdom.    Poland  and  Italy  received  large 
UNRRA  or  other  relief  shipments  from  the  United  States  in  I9U7,  but  exports 
declined  in  19*4-8. 

Mexican  imports  from  the  United  States  were  smaller  in  19*4-8  than  in 
191+7.    Cuban  requirements  in  19*4-8  might  have  been  greater  if  supplies 
had  been  available.     Increased  domestic  production  in  Ecuador  reduced  the 
need  for  the  large    importations  of  lard  taken  in  I9U5,  19^6,  and  19*4-7 
when  a  total  of  27,*4-35,9l8  pounds  was  imported. 

PARAGUAY  OIL  AND 
OILSEED  OUTLOOK  l/ 

The  edible  oil  shortage  in  Paraguay  was  alleviated  in  January  by 
the  arrival  of  1,605  drums  of  Brazilian  peanut  oil.    The  shipment,  it 
is  said,  will  provide  ample  supplies  until  mid-March  when  domestic 
cottonseed  and  peanut  oils  will  reach  the  market. 

Cottonseed  oil  production  should  be  approximately  2,200  short  tons, 
compared  with  the  19*4-8  pressing  of  l,*4-07  short  tons.    An  estimated  22,000 
tons  of  seed  will  be  available  for  oil. 

The  two  peanut  harvests  (December  and  April)  of  the  19*+8-*4-9  season 
will  provide  a  combined  yield  estimated  at  1,650  tons.    This  should  produce 
about  330  tons  of  oil.    The  planted  area  is  not  expected  to  exceed  2,*4-00 
acres. 

Peanut  production  in  Paraguay  has  been  declining  in  recent  years. 
The  19*4-7-*4-8  crop  was  approximately  1,100  short  tons,  and  the  19*4-6-*+7  crop 
about  1,709  tons.    Statistics  from  earlier  years  commonly  showed  crops 
ranging  from  3,500  to  **-,  500  tons. 

Despite  the  Government's  desire  to  promote  sunflower  cultivation, 
no  seed  is  expected  to  enter  commercial  channels  in  the  19*4-8-*4-9  crop  year. 
Settlers  in  the  developing  Misiones  agricultural  region  reportedly  are 
cultivating  sunflowers  successfully.     Paraguayan  growers  find  it  more 
profitable  to  devote  time  and  land  to  other  cash  crops,  such  as  cotton 
or  yerba  mate. 


l/  Based  in, part  on  a  report  by  Robert  W.  Moore,  Second  Secretary  of 
American  Embassy,  Asuncion. 
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On  October  1,  19^8,  the  Ministry  of  Economy  announced  a  new  fixed 
price  for  sunflower  seed,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  interest  in  this 
important  crop.    Prices  on  products  of  sunflower,  seed  (presumably  oil  and 
oil  cake)  will  "be  announced  at  a  later  date.  : ;, 

Domestic  demand  for  coco  and  pa  La  oils  indicates  that  19^8-^9  will 
"be  at  least  a  normal  year  in  this  industry.    Production  estimates  range 
from  3,300  to  3,500  tons  of  coco  oil-and  from  1,300  to  2,200  tons  of  palm 
oil.    These  oils  will  be  derived  from  an  estimated  harvest  of  about 
66,000  tons  of  palm  fruit  which  will  produce  6,600  tons  of  kernels  and 
7,700  tons  of  pulp. 

One  trade  source  states  that  the  main  problem  in  the  industry  is  per- 
suading farmers  to  market  the  fruit.    Pressing  capacity  is  only  partially 
used  and  domestic  demand  for  soap  has  pointed  up  a  relative  oil  shortage 
iri  recent  months.    A  recent  government  decree  prohibits  the  export  of 
coco  palm  fruit,  the  kernel  of  the  fruit,  or  the  pulp  of  the  fruit.  The 
reason  given  is  protection  of  the  oil  and  soap  industries  in  Paraguay c 

A  crop  of  3,850  to  ^,1+00  tons  of  tung  oil  nuts  which  would  yield 

about  1,200  tons  of  oil  has  been  estimated  for  19^9  >    There  will  be 

300,000  to  350,000  producing  trees  harvested.  Many  farmers  in  Paraguay 
are  abandoning  tung  cultivation. 

Interest  in  castor  oil  for  industrial  purposes  is  growing.    Ease  of 
cultivating  in  Paraguay  makes  the  castor  bean  a  product  which  responds 
c[uickly  to  market  changes.    Trade  estimates  of  the  19^9  castor-bean 
harvest  vary  from  1,650  to  2,750  tons,  with  oil  production  calculated  at 
600  to  1,100  tons„    An  area  of  2,850  acres  will  probably  be  harvested. 

BRITISH  EAST  AFRICAN  VEGETABLE 
OIL  AND  OILSEED  PRODUCTION  1/ 

Some  vegetable  oils  may  be  available  for  export  from  British  East 
Africa  in  I9I+9  as  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  the  production  of  sunflower, 
sesame  and  flaxseed.     Production  during  19^7  was  little  more  than 
sufficient  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  area  and  there  was  no  large  excess 
in  19^8 .    The  production  of  copra  amounted  to  only  about  8,700  short  tons 
for  the  entire  territory.    The  importance  of  British  East  Africa  as  an 
exporter  of  vegetable  oils  and  oilseeds  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
success  of  the  British  Groundnut  Scheme  in  Tanganyika, 

In  Kenya  Colony,  there  are  five  main  vegetable  oil  producing  crops; 
sunflower,  flaxseed,  sesame,  cotton  seed  and  peanuts.     In  addition,  ex- 
periments are  presently  being  conducted  with  niger  seed.     Kenya  does  not 
produce  palm  oil  or  palm  kernel  oil  but  does  produce  a  small  amount  of 
copra,  all  of  which  comes  from  the  Coast  Province.     Production  of  copra 
in  19^7  was  about  1,^50  short  tons,  the  bulk  of  which  was  consumed 
locally  in  the  manufacture  of  soap. 


l/  Based  in  part  on  a  report  by  Earle  J.  Richey,  American  Vice  Consul, 
Nairobi . 
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Flaxseed  was, grown  for  the  first  time  in  Kenya  in  19^7  when  some  84 
tons  of  seed  were  imported  from  the  United  States  and  Canada.    The  seed 
did  not  reach  the  Colony  at  the  optimum  time  for  planting  in  1947,  and  as 
a  result  only  372  acres  were  planted  during  that  year.    The  entire  produc- 
tion was  purchased  from  the  farmers  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
reissued  as  seed  during  1948,  and  an  estimated  7,500  acres  were  planted. 
The  Ministry  of , Food  in  London  has  contracted  to  buy  the  entire  export- 
able surplus  from  the  1948  crop  at  $229' .'6'1  per  long  ton,  f  .o.'b  Monbasa, 
and  the  European  farmer  is  guaranteed  $8-53  per  100  pounds  delivered  at 
the  government  buying  center . 

Sunflowers  in  Kenya  have  been  "produced  in 'quantity 'only  since  the 
end  of  the  war.    Planting  was  encouraged  by  the  local  government,  but 
they  have  found  it  necessary  to  discourage  increased  sunflower  plantings, 
as  sunflowers  wjsre  displacing  corn,,  the  main  food  and  feed  crop.  The 
price  to  the  producer  for  the  I9U8  sunflower  crop' is  set  at  $5.64  per  100 
pounds.    The  export  price  is  stated  to  be  $136. 14  per  long  ton. 

Peanuts  and  sesame  seeds  are  produced  in  Kenya,  but  the  bulk  of  these 
2  crops  is  consumed  locally.    Some  sesame  and"  approximately  50  percent  of 
the  peanuts  produced  are  sold  as  a  cash  crop  by  the  native  farmer. 

■•  BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA:    Yege table  Oil  &  Oilseed  Production, 


1948  with  Comparisons  "  "  " 

(In  short  tons) 

Uganda 

PRODUCT     •  "  ■;  ■  Kenya  Colony  .    ;  , Troteqtorate  ,    '  Tanganyika 
 :    1947    :    19^8    :    1947    ;    1948    ;    1947    :  19^8 

Copra  :  1,450  :  --    :  --      :  :  6,397  :  8,700 

Sunflower  .  .  . . 

,:  a       )  j  -  :  :  :  ..  -  ,.  ■ 

Sesame   :  1,800  :  --      :  391  :  224  :  3,401  •  4,100 

Peanuts  :  3,360    \    '  —  '    \  10,249'  :"  11,200  ':  10,998  :  "  6,600  2/ 

Cottonseed  :  [  1/  j  :      --      :  96,632  :  84,000  :  .  8,533  :  12,130 

Cashew  huts .'. '...;'('-,  /  )  y  (  ,<•/••)■;•(•    ,  ).  .  (.._.>.)  ...     1  865  •  2,500 

.  ( y  )  .  (  y  )  .  (  y  )  .  (  ±J  )  .  . 

Shea. huts  •:  --  •              :  1,390  :  1,100  ;      --  : 

Soybean....  :  -.-  •            •  .  •'  •  "•  --"  ' : "  '799  :  2,900 

Castor  bean  :  --  ;--    •  :  --  •  :  •   --      ;.   1,127  :  1,060 

Flaxseed...-  ... ;  3.', 300;  :  " —  :  ;"     -I  :  ,-- 


l/ Fot  available .'   ■  - 

2/  Does  not  include  estimated  production  from  the  Government  Project. 
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Sunflower  seed  represents  a  new  crop  in  Tanganyika^  and  while  pro- 
duction in  19^7  was  small,  additional  acreage  was  planted  to  this  crop 
in  19*1-8.    As  in  Uganda,  the  bulk  of  the  production  of  vegetable  oilseeds 
is  retained  in  the  territory  for  local  consumption.    Production  and  ex- 
port statistics  are  given  in  the  above  tables. 

INDONESIAN  COPRA  EXPORTS 
HIGHEST  IN  SEVERAL  YEARS  l/ 

Indonesia  exported  more  than  33,000  long  tons  of  copra  in  January. 
This  quantity  was  the  greatest  shipped  in  any  single  month  since  supplies 
were  cut  off  early  in  the  war  by  the  Japanese.    In  contrast  with  the 
7,400  tons  shipped  in  January  1948,  the  quantity  exported  during  the 
first  month  of  I9J+9  was  four  and  one-half  times  as  great. 

Over  90  percent  of  the  copra  exported  was  purchased  by  The  Nether- 
lands.   The  balance,  an  even  3,000  tons,  went  to  Japan. 

The  Copra  Board  has  announced  a  decrease  in  the  price  of  all  grades 
of  copra  effective  February  1.    The  decline. of  6  gulden  per  100  kilo- 
grams ($22.95  per  long  ton)  would  revise  downward  the  Board's  previously 
announced  prices,  effective  July  1,  1948,  to  the  following:    39  gulden 
per  100  kilograms  ($149.15  per  long  ton)  for  sun-dried;  37  gulden 
($141.50)  for  mixed;  and  34  gulden  ($130.03)  for  inferior  grade. 

INDONESIA ; a/    Copra  exports,  January  1949,  with  comparisons 
(Long  tons) 


Copra  distribution 


Country 

Average 

:  1947 

;    1948  b/ 

;  January 

1935-39 

•  1948  b/ 

•  1949  b/ 

8,320 

12,6l4 

3,909 

.     '  1,546 

5,734 

8,053 

8,018 

4,896 

,5,000 

2,000 

72,375 

7,999 

4,120 

12,748 ■ 

4,000 

5,937 

64,674 

19,578 

23,103 

133,841 

.  114,157 

159,440 

7,358 

30,223 

31,810 

5,469 

3,000 

1,422 

2,500 

6,886 

3,200 

11,670 

17 

2^082 

6,500 

,  6 , 180 

3,000 

107 ,285 

Union  of  South  Africa  * 

5,249 

:  1,600" 

17,572 

1,525 

507,385 

c /150,227 

c/238,417 

c/7,3.58 

c/33,223 

a/Formerly  indicated  as  Netherlands  Indies,     b /preliminary .     c/Does  not 

include  shipments  to  Singapore.    Copra  Boar d,~Bata via    Java.  ~  

1/  A  more  extensive  statement  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations. 
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TOBACCO 

CUBAN  GOVERNMENT  REGULATES  TOBACCO 
GRADING  AND  STEMMING 

Cuban  tobacco  grading  and  stemming  will  in  the  future  regulated 
"by  a  newly  created  Government  Commission  made  up  of  representatives  . 
from  the  Cuban  Ministry  of  Labor,  the  Federation  of  Tobacco  Workers, 
the  Associations  of  Tobacco  Merchants,  the  Union  of  Cigar  Manufacturers 
and  the  Association  of  Cigarette.  Manufacturers. The  regulatory  plan  was 
set  forth  in  Cuban  Government  Decree  No.  123  of  January  22,  3-9^9. 

The  Commission  is  to  strive  for  the  stabilization  of -working 
conditions  and  wages  in  grading  and  stemming  establishments,  and  also 
will  supervise  the  enforcement  of  all  related  labor  laws.    No  one  will 
be  permitted  to  open  a  new  grading  or  stemming  establishment,  to  move 
an  establishment  from  one  municipality  to  another,  or  to  discontinue 
operations,  without  first  securing  authorization  from  the  Commission. 
A  register  of  all  such  establishments  is  to  "be  kept  at  the  Ministry  of 
Labor,  and  those  operating  without  first  registering  are  to  be  considered 
clandestine. 

All  grading  and  stemming  houses  must  declare  under  oath  the  quantity 
of  tobacco  they  graded  and  stemmed  during  the  last  5  years  and  the  amount 
of  the  tobacco  that  was  exported.    The  American  Embassy  in  Havana  reports 
that  these  records  will  probably  be  used  to  assign  yearly  grading  and 
stemming  quotas  to  each  municipality  and  establishment  therein  in  pro- 
portion to  the  percentage  of  total  production  that  they  historically 
handled. 

Support  for  the  decree  originated  with  the  Cuban  Federation  of 
Tobacco  Workers,  which  for  2  years  has  protested  against  the  use  of  non- 
unionized,  low -wage  labor  for  grading  and  stemming  tobacco.    Many  growers 
used  their  own  farm  hands  instead  of  paying  the  high  official  wages  fixed 
at  established •grading  houses.    Also,  many  individuals  purporting  to 
work  for  established  houses  have  clandestinely  graded  and  stemmed 
tobacco. 

LIVESTOCK  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 

CHILE  INCREASES  PRICE  OF  BEEF  AND 
PLANS  LONG-TERM  LIVESTOCK  PROGRAM  : 

Early  this  month,  the  ceiling  'price  for  beef  in  Chile  was  increased 
30  percent,  according  to  a  recent  report.    The  increase  in  price  is 
expected  to  cover  high  costs  of  cattle  imported  from  Argentina.;  but  more 
significantly,  to  give  domestic  producers  a  greater  incentive  for  increas- 
ing cattle  numbers.     As  a  result,  beef  has  become  more  readily  available 
in  Santiago  markets.     Some  of  this  increase  in  supplies  may  have  resulted 
from  the  higher  price  which  probably  has  restricted  consumption  of  low- 
income  families.  :  -    *  .  ■  •  • 
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Present  plans,  as  outlined  by  the  Minister,  of.  Agriculture ,  calls 
for  long-term  goals  designed  jt0:  increase  livestock  production  and  to  : 
achieve  .self-sufficiency  in-m^cby 'the  end  of  8-  years.    These  plans 
include. provision  for  establishing  a  vigorous  veterinary  service  to 
combat  losses  from  disease  ^..particularly  foot-and-mouth  disease ,  more 
attention  to  breed  improvement ,  extension  of  grazing  areas  and  better 
credit  facilities'  to;  cattle  producers .    The  Province  of  Ays  en  in  the 
southern  part  offers  Opportunity  for  colonization  and  large-scale  in- 
creases in  cattle  production.- ■■■■  •  .. 

To  aid  in  offsetting  the  anticipated  meat  shortage  in  19^9,  a  large 
portion  of  frozen  lamb  and  mutton  has-been  allocated  for  consumption  in 
Chile.    The  export  quota ,  established- for  'the  slaughter  season,  which 
commences  now,  is  only  2,500.  metric  tons,  compared  with  6 ,600  tons  in 
194'8,  and  7,700  tons  in  19V?. 

CANADIAN  CATTLE  AND  MEAT  EXPORTS  TO  U.  S. 
IN  19^9  EXPECTED  TO  DECLINE 

The  continuance  of  large  exports  of  feeder  and  slaughter  cattle, 
beef  and  veal  from  Canada  to  the  United  States  seems  unlikely  in  19^9? 
according  to  a  recent  review  of  the  1948-49  Canadian  cattle  situation  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  19^8 
export  level  for  cattle  and  meat  to  the  United  States  cannot  be  main- 
tained in  19^9  without  reducing  breeding  stock  and  cattle  reserves  or 
reducing  beef  supplies  available  to  Canadian  consumers  by  at  least  10 
to  15  percent . 

Marketing  of  cattle  in  Canada  during  19*4-8  was  abnormally  heavy, 
primarily  because  of  high  prices  resulting  from  strong  demand,  need 
for  U.  S.  dollar  exchange  and  uncertainty  of  continued  high  prices. 
The  increased  marketings  led  to  larger  than  expected  exports  to  the 
United  States  and  to  increased  Canadian  slaughter  for  domestic  con- 
sumption.   These  marketings  were  almost  of  record  proportions  and  fur- 
ther accelerated  an  already  downward  trend  in  cattle  numbers.    Both  of 
these  factors,  the  downward  trend  in  numbers,  and  heavy  marketings  have 
materially  reduced  the  cattle  production  capacity  of  Canada  and  will 
delay  the  return  to  higher  production. 

According  to  Canadian  sources,  there  were  241, 380  head  of  feeder 
and  slaughter  cattle,  and  23,869  head  of  calves  exported  to  the  United 
States  in  19*4-8.    On  the  other  hand, :  beef  and  veal  exports  from  Canada 
to  the  United  States  were  reported  at  85  million  pounds.    This  quantity 
would  be  equivalent  to  about  180,000  head  of  cattle.     On  this  basis, 
approximately  4^5,000  head,  exclusive  of  136,000  head  of  cattle  which 
entered  the  United  States  for  dairy  and  breeding  purposes,  were  shipped 
from  Canada  in  19*1-8.    This  would  be  equivalent  to  about  6  percent  of 
the  United  States  slaughter  for  the  same  period. 
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•With  cattle  numbers  continuing  downward  for  the  fourth  consecutive 
year,-.,  abnormally  large  exports  and  slaughterings  in  19^8,  and  high  level 
of  domestic  meat  consumption,  it  seems  very  probable  that.  Canadian 
cattle  and  meat  exports  to  the  United  States' will  be  lower  in  19^+9  than 
in  19^8..    Based  on  prewar  relationship  of  slaughter  and  exports  of 
cattle  numbers,' .'Canada  would  have  to  restrict  its  combined  slaughter 
and/ export -numbers  to  a  maximum  of  3-1  to  3-2  million  head  to  avoid 
further  reduction  in  numbers.    This,  according  to  the -.Department ' s  review, 
would  make  about  one  million  head  less  than • in . 19^8  and  a .reduction  of 
about  25  percent.  :  .  ■ 

;   The  Canadian  per  capita  consumption  of  beef  and  veal  -in  19^8  averaged 
about  78  pounds,  nearly  11  pounds  more  than  during  the  1936-^2  period. 
To  maintain  this  level,  according  to  the  Department's  findings,  it  would 
require  an  average  slaughter  of  about  3.1  million  head  of  cattle  and 
calves.    If  such  a  consumption  level  is  maintained,  it  is  evident  that 
relatively  few  cattle  would  be  exported.    However,  if  Canadian  beef  and 
veal  consumption  returns  to  the  prewar  level,  a  slaughter  of  about  2.8 
million  head  would  be  required  for  domestic  consumers.    At  such  a 
slaughter  level,  the  Department  estimates  that  from  300, 000  to  ^00,000 
head  of  cattle  and  calves  could  be  exported  without  reducing  the  general 
level  of  herd  numbers.     It  is  obviously  very  questionable  whether 
Canadian'  consumption  will  return  to  prewar;  levels.. 

COTTON  AND  OTHER  FIBER 

CANADIAN  COTTON  CONSUMPTION 
AT  HIGH  LEVEL 

Operations  in  the  Canadian  textile  mills  during  19^8  were  at  the 
highest  point  since  19^3 .    Bale  openings  for  the  past  year  totaled 
382, 1+60  an  increase  of  19,198  bales  over  19^7,  according  to  the 
Cotton.  Institute  of  Canada. 

Bale  openings  for  December  continued  at  the  high  rate  established 
earlier  in  the  year  and  at  3^,608  reached  the  highest  figure  since 
March  I9V7.     January  consumption  declined  to  32,835  bales  but  is  still 
2,000  bales  above  the  same  month  last  year. 

Canadian  mill  representatives  state  that  cotton  consumption  could 
be  increased  even  further  if  sufficient  labor  were,  available  to  complete 
plans  of  many' mills.    The  labor  situation  has  improved  during  the  past 
year. but  is  still  far  from  satisfactory. 

With  stocks  of  cotton  running  low  in  India,  Brazil,  and  Peru, 
Canada  in  recent  months  has  been  receiving  most  of  its  cotton  from  the 
United  States  and  Mexico.     In  the  first  5  months  of  the  season  (August 
through  December),  Canada  Imported  93,000  bales  of  cotton  from  the 
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United  States,  29,000  from  Mexico,  and  5,000  from  other  sources.  The 
United  States  has . supplied  7I+  percent  of  Canada's  raw  cotton  imports  so 
far  this  season  as  compared  to       percent  during  the  19^7-^-8  season. 

In  the  prewar  period  practically  the  entire  supply  of  American-type 
cottons  used  in  Canada  was  obtained  from  the  United  States.    Since  1939, 
however,  heavy  purchases  of  Brazilian  and  Mexican  cottons  have  been  made. 
There  are  no  restrictions  on  the  use-  of  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  United 
States  cotton,  and  the  shift  from  one  growth  to  another  is  attributed  to 
price  factors.    United  States  cotton  prices  now  compare  favorably  with 
competitive  growths,  and  Canadian  imports  from  the  United  States  are  ex- 
pected to  continue  to  be  heavy  for  the  next  few  months,  at  least. 

The  price  of  Canadian- produced  textiles  is  steady  and  haa  not  fully 
reflected  the  sharp  increases  in  manufacturing  costs  during  the  past  year. 
There  has  been  some  reduction  in  prices  of  imported  British  goods  because 
of  adverse  trade  reaction  to  the  relatively  high  prices.    The  supply  sit- 
uation has  also  influenced  the  price  of  cotton  goods.    The  cloth  supply  is 
now  sufficient  to  meet  all  requirements  and  the  sellers1  market  has  come 
to  an  end. 

Canada,  under  their  "austerity  program"  early  in  19^+8  placed  a  quota 
on  imports  of  United  States  cotton  textiles  amounting  to  32  percent  of 
the  base  period  of  July  1,  19*4-6,  to  June  30,  19^7.    This  amounts  to  about 
85  million. yards.    However,  exports  of  cotton  piece-goods  from  the  United 
States  to  Canada  for  the  calendar  year  19^8  were  reported  at  l60  million 
yards.    This  is  a  reduction  of  118  million  yards  from  the  278  million 
yards  exported  in  19kl . 

The  United  Kingdom's  drive  to  secure  all  possible  Canadian  dollars 
through  exports  of  textiles  to  Canada  has  caused  a  large  increase  in  im- 
ports of  British  textiles,  partially  replacing  some  of  the  market  formerly 
supplied  by  the  United  States.    British  exports  of  cotton  fabrics  to 
Canada  during  19^-8  have  been  reported  at  36  million  square  yards  as  com- 
pared to  8  million  yards  in  I9U7.    This,  however,  is  far  short  of  the  100- 
million-yard  goal  set  by  the  British  Government  early  in  19^8.    The  re- 
sistance to  the  higher  prices  of  British  goods  is  believed  to  be  the  chief 
reason  Canadian  imports  did  not  come  up  to  expectations. 

AUSTRIAN  TEXTILE  PRODUCTION 
SPURRED  BY  ECA  PROGRAM 

A  recent  report  of  the  Austrian  Ministry  of  Planning  states  that  the 
country's  textile  production  at  the  end  of  had  reached  72  percent  of 

the  1937  production.    At  the  beginning  of  19^8  production  had  only  reached 
k7  percent  of  the  prewar  level  and  a  year  earlier,  in  19J+7,  the  output  had 
been  a  mere  26  percent  of  the  1937  production.    This  rapid  increase  during 
19^-8  was  due  to  the  larger  imports  of  textile  raw  materials  which  made  a 
fuller  use  of  Austria's  textile  producing  capacity  possible.  : 
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In  1947-48  approximately  65  percent  of  Austria's  raw  cotton  sup- 
plies were  supplied'  by  foreign  firms  under  processing  contracts.  Under 
these  contracts  cotton  received  from  firms  in  foreign  countries  was  pro- 
cessed by  mills  in  Austria  and  a  portion  of  the  yarn  or  cloth  was  re- 
tained by  the  mill  in  payment  for- the'  processing;'    This  source  of  supply 
dwindled  fast  after  the  early  part  of  1'948  and  has  been  largely  replaced 
by  supplies' received  under ' the  Economic  Cooperation  Program, 

The  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  has  authorized  the  shipment 
of  approximately  46,000  bales  of  cotton  since  April  1,  1948,  of  which 
approximately' 23 ,000  bales  had  been  shipped  up  to  January  1,  1949- 

Cotton  consumption  during  the  1947-43  season  was  reported  at 
64,000  bales'  and  requirements  for  the  1948-49  season  have  been  esti- 
•mated  at  105,000  bales.    Despite  this  large  increase,  consumption  will 
still  be  considerably  under  the  prewar  average  of  165,000  bales  for  the 
1934-38  period.    There' is  a  great  need  for  cotton  textiles  in  Austria 
and  the  increased  production  will  find  a  ready  market", 

COTTON  CONSUMPTION  IN 
DENMARK  EXPANDING- 

Cotton  consumption  in  Denmark  is  expanding  and  is  expected. to  reach 
45  000  bales  in  1948-49  as  compared  to  34,000  in  1947-48.    The  cotton 
industry  has  lagged  behind  others  in  the  textile,  field  in  the  postwar 
■recovery  but  with  ECA  help  it  is  believed  that  consumption  can  be  raised 
above  the  prewar  average  of  41,000  bales  during  the  1948-49  season. 

Prior  to  the  war  the  United  States  was  Denmark's  principal  source 
of  raw  cotton.    Until  July    1948  in  the  postwar  period.,  however,  Denmark 
secured  all. of  its  supply  from  markets  other  than  the  United  States. 
With  the  aid  of  ECA  funds,  it. will  secure  a  major  part  of  its  1943-49 
requirements  from  the  United  States.     During  the  first  5  months  of  the 
■1948-49  season  (August  through  December)  a  total  of  15,000  bales  has 
been  shipped  to  Denmark.  -The  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  had 
authorized,  up  to  January  1,  1948,  the  shipment  of  22,500  bales' under 
the  ECA  program. 

The  postwar  shortage  of  labor  has  been  the  principal  factor  in  lim- 
iting the  cotton  textile  industry.    Although  the  labor  situation  is  im- 
proving, there  appears  to  be  no  immediate  prospects  of  increasing  to  the 
3  full  shifts  a  day  customary  in  the  cotton  spinning  industry.    The  spin- 
ning mills  were  able  to  average  only  one  and  one -half  shifts  in  the  early 
postwar  period  because  of  the  labor  shortage.    Recent  improvement  in  the 
situation  has  made  it  possible  for  mills  to  increase  operation  to  2  full 
shifts  with  favorable  prospects  of  further  gradual  expansion  Inability 
of  cotton  spinning  mills  to  operate  above  50  to  60  percent  of  capacity 
in  the  postwar  years  has  caused  the  rest  of  the  industry  to  operate  be- 
low capacity  levels  for  lack  of  yarn. 

Apparently  the  principal  factor  responsible  for  a  shortage  of  tex- 
tile workers  in  a  tight  labor  market  is  the  low  wage  scale  which  is  below 
the  average  for  Danish  industry.    About  95  percent  of  the  workers  in 
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spinning  mills  are  women.    In  most  cases  a  woman's  wages  are  approximately 
70  percent  of  those  paid  to  men -in "similar  work.    As  the  lowest  wage  scale 
prevails  in  the  cotton  spinning .mills ,  the  labor  shortage  has  always  been 
most  pronounced  in  this  branch  of  the  industry. 

The  mills  are  modern  and  the  machinery  is  in  good  condition  although 
the  age  of  the  spindles  average' about  19  years.     Imports. of  new  machinery 
have  been  relatively  small,  due  to  a  shortage  of  foreign  exchange  allo- 
cated for  this  purpose.    Most  of  the  textile  machinery  is  imported,  al- 
though some  was  manufactured  in  Denmark  during  the  war. 

The  bulk  of  the  cot  .ton  yams  produced  are  the  coarser  counts  with 
less  than  5  percent  finer  than  33's.    The. cotton  fabrics  produced  are 
chiefly  utility  types  for  work  clothes,  shirtings,  and  infants'  and  chil- 
drerts'  wear.-   The  finer  type  yam  and  cloth  requirements  are  filled  by 

imports. 

•  ,  (Continued  on  Page  177) 

GRAIN'  SUPPLIES  ~ .'-  (Continued  from  Page  162) 

Canada's  stocks  on  January  T  were  estimated  to.be  17.5  million  short 
tons,  13  percent  larger  than  a  year  ago  and  about  the  same  as  in  19^6. 
Wheat,  at  335  million  bushels,  showed  an  increase  of.l4  percent,  compared 
with  the^previous  year.    Stocks  of  oats,  estimated  at  250  million  bushels, 
were  about  10  percent  larger  than  on'. January  1,  19^-8.    Barley  was  un- 
changed from  a  year  previous  and  rye  was  considerably  above  average. 

In  Argentina  supplies  of  wheat,  rye  and  barley  were  smaller  than 
at  the  beginning  of  1948..    The  supplies,'  including  carry-over  from  the 
old  crop  and  the  crop  recently  harvested,  show  a  20  percent  reduction 
for  wheat  and  rye  and  about  35  percent  for  barley.    The  new  crop  of- 
these  grains  was  somewhat  smaller  than  the  good  harvest  last  year.  The 
supply  of  cats  was  estimated  -to  be  a  little  larger  than  the  supply  a 
year  ago,  as  the  result  of  maintained  production  and  some  increase  in 
carry-over.    Stocks  of  corn  on  hand  from  the  good  crop  harvested  last 
April  were  the  largest  of  recent  years.. 

Total  grain  supplies  in  Australia  were  estimated  at  f.million  short 
tons,  compared  with  7-8  million  a  year  ago.    Wheat,  representing  about 
90  percent  of  that  total,  was  placed  at  210  million  bushels,  compared 
with  220  million  last  year.    Barley  and  oats  were  also  somewhat  .below 

the  high  .level  of  igkQ.  *  •   ■■        .  .....  ... 
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COTTON -PRICE  QUOTATIONS 
ON  FOREIGN  MARKETS 


COTTON  AND  OTHER  FIBER 
(Continued,  from  Page  176) 


The  following  table,  shows  cortain  cotton-price  quotations  on  foreign  markets 
converted  at  current  rates,  of  exchange: 


COTTON: 


Spot  prices  in  certain-  foreign  markets ,  and  the 
..  ..    •  •  U.S.  gulf -port  average  . 


Market  location, 
kind,  and.  quality- 


Date 
19^9 


Unit  of 
weight 


Unit  of 
currency 


Price  in 
foreign 
currency 

Equivalent 
U.S.  cents 
per  pound 

'  52.30 

43*63 

50.05 

41.76 

86.85 

72.46 

'    . 79. S5 

66.62 

620.00 

23. 86 

650. CO 

25.01 

(not 

available) 

88.00 

32.27 

94.  oc 

34.46 

99.00 

36.30 

3350.00 

45.24 

Alexandria 

Ashmouni,  Good., 

Ashmouni,  F.G.F. 

Karnak,  Good. . . . 

Karnak;  F.G.F. . . 
Bombay 


Broach,  Fine ......... 

Kampala,  East  African 
Karachi 

4F  Punjab,  S.G.,  Fine 

289F  Sind,  S.G.,  Fine 

289  Punjab,  S.G.,Fine 
Buenos  Aires 

Type  B  

Lima 

Tanguis,  Type  5 

Pima,  Type  1. . . 
Recife 

Mat a,  Type  h, . . 

Sertao,  Type  5 , 
Sao  Paulo 

Sao  Paulo,  Type  5 
Torre on 

Middling,  15/16" . 
Hou ston  -Galve  s  t  on -New 
Orleans  av.  Mid.  15/1.6 


2-24 


2-24 

2-22 
ti 

2-24 


Kantar 
99.05  lbs. 


Candy 
784  lbs. 


Maund 
82.28  Its. 


Metric  ton 
2201+.6  lbs. 

Sp .  quintal 
101.4  lbs. 

ir 

Arroba 
33.07  Its. 


Sp .  quintal 
101.4  lbs. 

Pound 


Tallari 


Rupee 


Peso 
3ol 


Cruzeiro 


Peso 
Cent 


(not 
(not 


quoted) 
quoted) 


215.00 

35.37 

220.00 

36.20 

213.00 

35.04 

192.00 

27*03 

XXXXX 

32.53 

Quotations  of  foreign  markets  reported  by  cable  from  American  foreign  service 

posts  abroad.    U.S.  quotations  from  designated  spot  markets. 

a/    Prices  omitted  from  last  week's  table:    Alexandria,  February  17,  1949,  in 

tallaris  per  kantar  with  U.S,  cents  per  pound  in"  parentheses ,  Ashmouni,  Good, 
52.95  (44.18);  Ashmouni,  F.G.F. ,  50.95  (42.51);  Karnak,  Good,  88.55  (73.89); 
Karnak,  F.G.F. ,  not  quoted. 

b/    Nominal.  .  ■ 
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HOPS 

ENGLAND'S  1948  HOPS  CROP 
REPORTED  LOW  IN  QUALITY 

England's  1948  hops  crop  is  estimated  by  the  trade  at  251,, 000 
hundredweights  (28,112,000  pounds)  compared  with  268,000  hundredweights 
(30,016,000  pounds)  in  1947,  according  to  the  American  Embassy  in  London. 
The  official  estimate  will  not  be  available  until  weighing  of  the  crop 
is  completed,,    While  the  area  under  hops  in  1948  was  estimated  officially 
at  22,700  acres,  compared  with  22,000  acres  in  1947 j  J°he  crop  did  not 
develop  satisfactorily  because  of  a  wet  and  cool  summer,  insufficient 
sunshine  and  cold  nights.    As  a  result,  yields  wore  relatively  low  and 
quality  poor . 

Consumption  of  hops  in  brewing  during  the  3  years,  ending  September 
30,  1944-45  through  1946-47  averaged  only  230,000  hundredweights 
(25,760,000  pounds)  annually,  compared  with  286,000  h und redw eights 
(32,032,000  pounds)  in  1938-39*    However,  beer  production  in  the  postwar 
period  has  increased  compared  with  the  prewar  level This  suggests  that 
substantial  economies  have  been  effected  in  the  use  of  hops. 

The  supply  of  home-grown  hops  for  brewing  is  reported  ample*  The 
high  price  of  beer,  as  a  result  of  high  taxes,  and  the  limited  allocation 
of  grain  for  brewing  may  restrict  the  production  and  consumption  of  beer 
to  some  extent  this  year  and  also  limit  the  demand  for  hops.     It  is 
estimated  that  brewers'  stocks  of  hops  are  about  normal.    A  6  to  9  months 
supply  will  be  in  brewers'  hands  this  year,  including  the  new  crop. 

Average  prices  for  the  1948  crop,  as  fixed  by  the  Hops  Marketing 
Board,  are  h  25  15  s«  ~PGr  hundredweight  (^92.65  per  100  pounds)  compared 
with  Is  23  10  s.  per  hundredweight  ($84o56  per  100  pounds)  for  the  1947 
crop. 

The  Hop  Merchants '  Association  has  been  endeavoring  to  export  hops 
but  only  about  1,000  hundredweights  (112,000  pounds)  from  the  new  crop 
were  exported  up  to  the  beginning  of  February.    The  belief  was  expressed 
that  not  much  more  would  be  exported  because  of  the  high  price  of 
British  hops.    Exports  during  the  calendar  year  1948  amounted  to  28,676 
hundredweights  (3,212,000  pounds). 

Imports  are  expected  to  remain  at  low  levels  and  will  be  chiefly 
from  Czechoslovakia  and  Yugoslavia  for  use  in  making  lager  beers.  No 
imports  are  expected  to  be  made  from  the  United  States  because  of  the 
shortage  of  dollars.    There  is  an  agreement  between  the  Brewers  '  Society 
and  hop  producers  that  imports  will  be  limited  providing  domestic 
producers  can  fill  the  demand.     In  1948  imports  amounted  to  only  4,5^1 
hundredweights  (511,000  pounds),  or  only  a  fraction  of  the  49,272 
hundredweights  (5,518,000  pounds)  imported  in  1938* 


